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CHAEITY CHILDREN'S ANNIVERSARY 
AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

C Translated from Hector Berlioz's "Soirees de I'orchestre," 
by Sabilla Novello.) 

I was in London at the beginning of June, 
1851, when a piece of newspaper, which fell by 
accident into my hands, informed me that the 
anniversary meeting of the charity children would 
take place in St. Paul's Church. I immediately 
sought for a ticket, which, after many letters and 
applications, I at length obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Goss, principal organist of this 
cathedral. At 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
aisles of the church were filled by crowds, which 
I traversed with some difficulty. On arriving at 
the organ loft destined for the choir, men and boys 
numbering 70, I was given a bass-part, which 
I was begged to sing with them, and also a sur- 
plice, which I had to don in order not to destroy, 
by my black coat, the harmony of white costume 
worn by the whole choir. Thus disguised as a 
churchman, I awaited that which 1 was to hear 
with a certain vague emotion, excited by what 
I saw. Nine nearly vertical amphitheatres, each 
containing 16 stages, were raised in the centre of 
the edifice, beneath the cupola, and under the 
eastern aisle before the organ, to receive the 
children. The six beneath the cupola formed a 
kind of hexagon circle, open only at east and 
west ; from the last opening, commenced an 
inclined plane, ending above the principal door of 
entrance, and already crowded by an immense 
audience, who from these benches, even the most 
distant, could see and hear everything with ease. 
To the left of the tribune before the organ, occu- 
pied by ourselves, a platform held seven or eight 
trumpet and drum players. On this platform a 
large mirror was placed, so as to reflect, for the 
musicians, the movements of the choir-master, 
beating time in the distance, in an angle beneath 
the cupola, and directing the choral mass ; this 
mirror also served to guide the organist, who 
turned his back towards the chorus. The sixth 
stage of the vast amphitheatre reached nearly to 
the capitols of the colonnade ; and banners 
planted all around, indicated the places occupied 
by different schools, and displayed the name of 
their parish, or the part of London to which they 
belonged. At the entrance of groups of children, 
the compartments of the amphitheatres, succes- 
sively peopled from above, formed a singular spec- 
tacle, recalling that offered by the phenomenon 
of crystalisation microscopically viewed. The 



points of this crystalisation of human molecules, 
constantly directed from the circumference 
towards the centre, was bi-colored — the dark blue 
of the little boys' coats on the upper stages, and 
the white of the little giils' frocks and caps occu- 
pying the lower ranks. Besides this, as the boys 
wore either a polished brass badge or silver medal, 
their movements caused the light reflected by 
these metal ornaments to flash and produce the 
effect of a thousand sparks kindling and dying 
out every minute upon the sombre background of 
the picture. The aspect of the platforms crowded 
by the girls was still more curious ; the green and 
pink ribbons which adorned the heads and necks 
of these white little virgins, caused this part of 
the amphitheatres exactly to resemble a mountain 
covered with snow, through which peep here and 
there sprigs of grass and flowers. Add to this, 
the varied hues which lost themselves in the half- 
light of the inclined plane occupied by spectators 
— the scarlet-covered pulpit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — the richly ornamented seats of the 
Lord Mayor and English aristocracy, placed be- 
neath the cupola — and, on the other side, and 
above all, the gilded pipes of the grand organ ; 
imagine to yourselves the magnificent church of 
St. Paul's, the largest in the world, after St. Pe- 
ter's, as a framework to the whole, — and, even 
then, you will have but a faint sketch of this 
incomparable spectacle : and, throughout, such 
order — a collectedness, a serenity, which doubles 
its magic. No theatrical decorations, however 
admirable we suppose them, could ever approach 
this reality, which, even at the present moment, 
I seem to have beheld in a dream. Gradually, 
and while the children, dressed in their new 
clothes, took their places with a serious joy, 
exempt from turbulence, but tinged with some 
pride, I heard my English neighbours say to each 
other, " What a scene — what a scene ;" and my 
emotion was profound when, the six thousand 
five hundred little singers being at length seated, 
the ceremony commenced. After a chord from 
the organ, arose in gigantic unison the first Psalm 
chanted by this wonderful chorus — " All people 
that on Earth do dwell." It is useless to endea- 
vour to give you an idea of such an effect in music. 
It was, as compared to the power and beauty of 
the most excellent vocal masses you may have 
heard, as St. Paul's of London is to a village 
church — and a hundred times beyond that dif- 
ference. I should add that this chorale, of 
weighty notes and grand character, is sustained 
by superb harmonies, with which the organ sur- 
rounds it, without overwhelming it. I was agree- 
ably surprised to learn that, the music of this 
Psalm, for a length of time attributed to Luther, 
is by Claude Goudimel, chapel master at Lyons 
in the 16th century. Notwithstanding the op- 
pression and tremor I felt, I mastered myself 
sufficiently to take a part in chaunting the Psalms, 
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which the chorus of musicians next executed. 
The Te Deum of Boyce (written in 1760), a 
composition without character, sung by the same, 
completely restored my calmness. At the Coro- 
nation Anthem, when the children joined the 
small chorus and organ at times, but only to utter 
solemn exclamations, such as, God save the King ! 
Long live the King ! May the King live for ever ! 
Amen ! Hallelujah ! — the electrical feeling re- 
commenced. I began to count a great many 
rests, notwithstanding the cares of my neighbour, 
who, every moment, shewed me on his copy 
whereabouts we were, thinking that I had lost my 
place. But during the Psalm in triple time, by 
J. Gauthaumy, an ancient English composer 
(1774), sung by all the voices, with trumpets, 
drums, and the organ, — during this overwhelming 
explosion of a hymn, truly ardent with inspiration 
of grandiose harmony, of an expression as noble 
as touching, Nature claimed her right to be 
weak, and I was obliged to use my copy of 
music, as Agamemnon did his toga, to veil my 
face. After this sublime piece, and while the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced his 
sermon, which distance rendered inaudible to me, 
one of the masters of the ceremonies came to 
fetch me, and conducted me, thus " all tears," to 
different parts of the church, where I might con- 
template, under all its aspects, a spectacle which 
the eye could not, from one point, comprehend in 
its complete grandeur. He ultimately left me 
below, near the pulpit, among the fashionable 
world — that is to say, in the lowest crater of the 
vocal volcano ; and when, for the last Psalm, the 
eruption recommenced, I was forced to own, that 
for the auditors thus placed, its power was doubly 
discernable. In going out, I met the venerable 
Cramer, who, in his extasy, forgetting that he 
spoke French perfectly, began calling out to me 
in Italian — " Cosa stupenda/ stupenda! la 
gloria dell' Inghilterra." Then Duprez — ah! 
the great artiste who, during his brilliant career, 
affected so many persons — received on that day 
the payment of his long credits, and these debts 
of France were paid by English children. I have 
never seen Duprez in such a state ; he stammered, 
he wept, he wandered — at the same time that the 
Turkish Ambassador and a handsome young In- 
dian passed near us, as unmoved and melancholy 
as if they had just come from hearing their 
dancing dervishes howl in a mosque. Oh ! sons 
of the East, one sense is wanting in you ; will you 
ever acquire it? — Now for some technical details. 
This institution of Charity Children was founded 
in 1764, by King George III. It is supported by 
voluntary donations or subscriptions, which are 
furnished by the rich or middle classes of the 
metropolis. The products of the annual meeting 
in St. Paul's, tickets for which are sold at half-a- 
crown and half-a-guinea, are also given to it. 
Although all the places reserved for the public on 



this occasion are purchased long beforehand, the 
space occupied by the children, and the necessary 
sacrifice of a great part of the church for the 
admirable dispositions I have mentioned, natu- 
rally detract much from the pecuniary result of 
the ceremony. The expenses also are very great. 
Thus, the placing of the nine amphitheatres and 
inclined plane costs alone £450. The receipts 
usually amount to £800 ; so there remains but 
£350, at most, for the 6,500 poor little creatures 
who give this splendid festival to their City- 
mother ; — but voluntary donations always form a 
considerable sum. The children are not ac- 
quainted with music, and have never seen a note 
in all their lives. It is necessary to din into their 
ears, on a violin, and for three whole months, the 
hymns and anthems they will have to sing at the 
meeting. They thus learn them by heart, and 
therefore bring to church neither book nor any- 
thing else to guide them during the performance ; 
for this reason, they merely sing in unison. Their 
voices are beautiful, but of small compass ; in 
general, they are required to sing but phrases 
contained within an interval of an eleventh, from 
B below to the E fourth space (key of G). All 
these notes, which are equally common to soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto, and are therefore 
found in all voices, possess a wonderful sonorous- 
ness. It is doubtful whether they could have been 
trained to sing in different parts. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme simplicity and breadth of the 
melodies entrusted to them, there is not, to the 
ear of a musician, an irreproachable simultane- 
ousness in the entry of voices after silence. This 
occurs because the children do not know the du- 
ration of bars, and do not think of coimtingthem. 
Besides this, their only director, raised much 
above the chorus, can only be easily seen by the 
higher rows of the three amphitheatres opposite 
to him, and only indicates the commencement of 
each piece, as the majority of the singers cannot 
see him, and the rest seldom deign to look at him. 
The prodigious effect of this unison may be attri- 
buted, in my opinion, to two causes ; firstly, to 
the quality and enormous number of voices — 
secondly, to the disposition of the singers in 
greatly raised amphitheatres. The production 
and reflection of tone stand in good relative pro- 
portion — the atmosphere of the church, attacked 
at once from so many points, at its surface and 
depth, is entirely set into vibration, and its reso- 
nance acquires a majesty and force of action on 
human organisation, which the most scientific 
efforts of musical art, under usual circumstances, 
have not been able even faintly to produce. 
I will add, but only as a matter of conjecture, 
that, on an exceptional occasion like the present, 
many inexplicable phenomena must occur, which 
are governed by the mysterious laws of electricity. 
I now ask myself, if the notable difference which 
exists between the voices of children brought up 
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by charity in London, and of our poor children 
in Paris, may not be caused by the nourishment, 
good and abundant for the former, and insufficient 
and of bad quality for the latter. This is very 
probable. These English children are strong and 
muscular, and bear none of the suffering and 
weakly aspect presented by the Parisian youthful 
working population, exhausted by a bad alimen- 
tary system — by toil and privation. It is quite 
natural that the vocal organs of our children 
should participate in the debility of general health, 
and that even their intellect should suffer. At 
any rate, it is not merely voices which are wanting 
at the present time in Paris, to reveal, in such 
wondrous wise, the sublimity of monumental 
music. The first requirement would be a cathe- 
dral of gigantic proportions (the church of Notre 
Dame itself would not be adapted for such per- 
formances) ; then, alas ! is wanting faith in Art — 
a direct and ardent tendency towards it — calm- 
ness, patience, subordination of pupils and artistes 
— a strong will, if not of Government, at least of 
the rich classes, to attain the end, after having 
appreciated its beauty — and consequently and 
lastly, money would be wanting, and the enterprise 
would fall to ruins from its foundations. We have 
but to recall — to compare a small to an immense 
thing — the melancholy end of Choron, who, with 
slight resources, had already obtained such im- 
portant results in his Institution for Choral Music, 
and who died of grief when, out of economy, the 
Government of July suppressed the establishment. 
And yet, by means of three or four societies, 
which it would be easy for us to form, what should 
prevent us, in a certain number of years, from 
giving, in Paris, a small but perfected sample of 
the English musical festival ? We have no St, 
Paul's Church, it is true ; but we have the Pan- 
theon, which offers, if not dimensions, at least 
interior capabilities of a similar nature. The 
number of performers and hearers would be less 
colossal ; but, the edifice also being less vast, the 
effect might still be extraordinary. With French 
resources only, this festival might be possible in 
about 10 years; Paris has only to desire. In the 
meantime, with the aid of the first rudiments of 
music, the English desire and obtain. A crreat 
people who possess the instinct of great things ! ! ! 
The soul of Shakespeare is in them ! ° 

The day I was present, for the first time, at this 
ceremony, on leaving St. Paul's, in a state of 
semi-inebriation, which you may now conceive, 
I caused myself (without knowing wherefore) to 
be rowed in a Thames boat, and received, during 
twenty minutes, a drenching rain. Returning on 
foot, and wet through, from Chelsea, where I had 
nothing to do. I had the presumption to intend to 
sleep ; but nights which follow such davs are not 
tor sleep. I heard unceasingly rumbling through 
my head the harmonious clamor, "All people th°at 
and 1 saw the church of St. 



on earth do dwell : 



Paul's spinning round. I found myself within its 
precincts ; it was, by a strange transformation, 
changed to a pandemonium — it was the decoration 
of Martin's celebrated picture ; — instead of the 
Archbishop in his pulpit, I saw Satan on his throne 
— instead of thousands of believers and children 
grouped around him, nations of demons and con- 
demned souls darted their flaming glances from out 
the visible darkness, and the iron amphitheatre 
on which these millions were seated, vibrated 
throughout in a terrible manner, producing direful 
harmonies. At length, wearied with the recur- 
rence of such hallucinations, I resolved, although 
it was scarcely day, to go out and walk towards 
the Palace of the Exhibition, where my duties of 
juryman would call me in some hours. London 
was still asleep ; — none of the Sarahs, Marys, or 
Kates, who daily wash the thresholds, had yet 
appeared, mop in hand. An old be-ginned Irish- 
woman sat smoking her pipe, huddled up all alone, 
in a corner of Manchester Square. Indifferent- 
looking cows ruminated as they lay on the thick 
grass of Hyde Park. A little three-masted play- 
thing of a navigating nation, floated drowsily on 
the river Serpentine. Already some luminous 
gleams appeared on the highest glass panes of the 
palace opened to " all people that on earth do 
dwell." The guard who watches the barriers of 
this Louvre, accustomed to see me at all sorts of 
undue hours, let me pass, and I endered. Here 
again was an original spectacle of grandeur, pre- 
sented by the deserted interior of the Exhibition 
Palace at 7 o'olock in the morning ; the vast soli- 
tude — the silence — the softened lights falling 
through the transparent roof — all the dry fountains 
— the dumb organs — the motionless trees — the 
harmonious display of rich produce brought thi- 
ther from all corners of the world by a hundred 
rival nations. The ingenious inventions, born of 
peace — the destructive instruments, recalling war, 
— all these causes of movement and noise seemed 
then to converse mysteriously with each other, 
during the absence of man, in that unknown lan- 
guage which may be heard by the mental ear. I 
prepared myself to listen to their secret dialogue, 
thinking myself alone in the palace ; but we were 
three— a Chinese, a sparrow, and myself. The 
long eyes of the Asiatic had opened before the 
proper hour, it appeared — or perhaps, like mine, 
they had never closed. By means of a little fea- 
ther broom, he dusted carefully his splendid 
porcelain vases — his hideous images — his lackered 
and silken goods. Then I saw him take a water- 
ing-pot, fetch water from the basin of the glass 
fountain, and tenderly water a poor flower, 
doubtless from China, which was fading in an 
ignoble European vase. After which, he sat down 
near his stall, looked at the tamtams which huno- 
from it, made a movement as though he would 
strike them, — but, remembering that he had nei- 
ther brothers nor friends to arouse, he dropped 
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his hand, which already held the gong-hammer, 
and sighed. Dulces reminiscitur Argos, I said 
to myself. Then, putting on my most gracious 
mien, I approached him, and, supposing him to 
understand English, addressed him with a " Good 
morning, sir," — full of benevolent interest not to 
be misinterpreted. For all answer, my man gets 
up, turns his back, goes and opens a cupboard, 
and takes out some sandwiches, which he begins 
to eat, without looking towards me, and with an 
air somewhat contemptuous for this food of Bar- 
barians. Then he sighed again, — he is evidently 
thinking of those succulent shark-fins, fried in 
castor-oil, which he feasted on in his own country 
— of the soup of swallow-nests — and of the 
famous wood-louse jam, which they make so well 
in Canton. Ugh ! the reveries of this impolite 
gastronomer gives me the nausea, and I hasten 
away. 

A noise, like that produced by rain, spread 
throughout the spacious galleries ; — it was the 
fountains and jets d'eau, which had just 
been set in motion by the keepers. Crystal 
castles, and artificial rocks, trembled under 
the rushing of liquid pearls ; the policemen 
— those good gendarmes without arms, whom 
every one respects with justice — took their sta- 
tions ; the young apprentice of Mr. Ducroquet 
approached his master's organ, meditating the 
new polka with which he intended to regale us ; 
the ingenious manufacturers of Lyons came to 
finish their admirable displays ; diamonds, pru- 
dently hidden during night-time, re -appeared 
dazzling beneath their glass cases ; the large Irish 
bell, in Dp minor, which commands the eastern 
gallery, obstinately struck 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
blows, quite proud not to resemble its fellow in 
Albany Street, which gives out a resounding 
major third. Silence had kept me awake. — these 
noises made me drowsy ; desire for sleep became 
irresistible — I came and sat down before Erard's 
grand piano, the musical wonder of the Exhibition 
— I leant against its rich cover, and was falling 
asleep, when Thalberg, tapping me on the shoul- 
der, said, " Ah ! brother colleague ! the jury are 
assembling. Allans / rouse yourself. We have 
to examine 32 musical snuff-boxes, 24 accordions, 
and 13 bombardons to-day." 

MUSIC 
AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clabke. 
(Continued from page 59.) 
" And the mute silence hist along, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er the accustom'd oak : 
Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 
1 woo, to hear thy even-song." — Milton. 



Coleridge's beautiful poem on the Nightingale makes 
allusion to the above passage ; although the author 
takes care, in a note, " to rescue himself from the 
charge of having alluded with levity, to a line in 
Milton." 

" And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 
' Most musical, most melancholy' bird ! 
A melancholy bird ! Oh ! idle thought ! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 
***** 

Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! 'Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-ehant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! " 

The poet goes on to describe a spot abounding in 
nightingales, where — 

" far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day ! * * * * 
* * * * and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps. And ' I have' watched 
Many a nightingale perched giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head." 

Coleridge. 



Milton's renowned sonnet must hot be omitted from 
among these honoring tributes to nightingales. Al- 
though as well known as the bird's delicious note 
itself; yet, like that, it cannot be too often heard. 

" O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hopes the lover's heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
The liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend success in love ; -O, if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I." 

Milton. 



Charles Lamb, in his ' Dramatic Specimens,' cites 
John Ford's version of the contention between a 
nightingale and a musician ; and concludes with the 
following remark : — " This story, which is originally 
to be met with in Strada's Prolusions, has been para- 
phrased in rhyme by Crashaw, Ambrose Phillips, and 
others ; but none of those versions can at all compare 
for harmony and grace with this blank verse of Ford's : 
it is as fine as anything in Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
and almost equals the strife which it celebrates." The 



